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AiSTBACI 

. -'essed ptiiarily to practitioners "legisl4tors,, 

adainistrators, and their. staf£a"this monograph is struc'turfd around 
a series of hypothetical eJEchanges bet tfeen legislators and •■ 
adainistrators concerning the implementation o£ a basic skills ' " 
prognaa. The author asserts that the. hieratchical controL that"' 
legislators traditionally rely on , for program iaiplefflentatf an is 
contrary to the need for subordinates to exercise delegated control 
(individual responsibility, initiative, and discretion) over their 
own actions. Since the most Important in-feraction in education takes 
place between students and teachers, he stresses the importance af 
focusing attention on the classroom in solving implementatibn 
probleBS, ihis approach is" patterned on a progranmatic vie« that 
eaphasizes delegated control and servicte delivery capacity- rather 
than a regulatory vieii that emphasizes hierarchical control and 
coapliance. Backward mapping, based on the assumption that ^ 
iapleaentation begins at the bottom, not at the top, is prssentei 
a logical, although, not a foolproof, strategy, (Author/WD) ' 
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What have we Itamed from 15 yeai^ of la^€»scale itate and 
Ftderal action in education? Extensive data'anddiye^ kilerpritationi 
are now avaflible on the complexities and amhi^iti^ of purposeful 
^ activity In large iyitems— In education and in othir sectpi^. But the 
people involved, in legislaturei* lit executive agincieij ahd ln schools, * 
nitd from the research communis rtot anotiitr weighty case study. 
What is needed Is a review and synthesis of what is already ©n?the 
.hooks /and perhaps some new princlptes to guide a new'|eneration of 
prograriiia to be developed by tht Dep^ment of Education And tl^ 
, states. What, are we to make of the fcearch on implernihtatidh? 
Where do ^i'go from here? ^ ^ - ^ 

We ^skfed Dick Elniore to work on these queitions, and 'the«$ult 
is the livefe; and untasual monograph that follows. Dick, who Is a^stant 
dfrector of the yniveraty of WasWn^on's Instifcite'oC Government 
Research, brings to, the task a firsthand knowledge of educatiori gained 
^ through service In the U.S, Office of Edudalon^ and from, research 
studies on Follow Through, career education! scfiool finance reform, 
and the Inridvation^segmen^ (Title IV) ofthe Elementary and Secon- 
d^y Education Adt. He Ra? recently been advisingf the designers of 
President Carter's new Vo^th education and employment initiative, 
based on ^hls re$earch= ^^ , \/ ' ' . ' 

The National Institute of Education .conWbutes to Improved 
, educational practice and efforts to remedy inequities in educational op- 
portunljy by sponsoring not only Individual research studies, but' a 
variety bf reviews\and "translations/' such as this monogra^, as well/ " 
Specific program effort, arid eacfh Individual state, will have unique 
featufep that must be considered In 'thinking* ^bout any^ particular im- 
plementation. Nonetheless, we brieve that a wide audience can 
benefit from taking account of the provocative ideas contained , in . 
Dick's "dialogues on Impliementation." We at NJE hope that this essay 
will be usefuHor legislators, governors, state and local educational of- 
ficials, and interested citizens, and that It will offer A new perspective on 
the practical problems- of carrying but large-scale improvements in ^ 
schooling;for America's children ; 

^ , Fritz Mulhauser 

Head, School Management and 
Organization Studies Unit * . 
' . ^ National Institute of Education _ ' 

* ^ ^ ' p ^ ^ \ 



Foreword 

if 

Legators are bedevUed by tht reakatton that too few peopb 
benefit from the i«ial letfatoflbn dealgngd to help them; Too often, 
Ig^slativt Intent dtoppero into thf admlnisfrattve chaim between 
enartnent and client Executive^departmente charged with adminiiter- 
ing social prop^ams are the mc^ obvious targete for blame. Fruifratton 
at failure to aShieve desfred resulte leads leglslrtors to propose 
legislattve vetoes and to demand that department tighten the SCTew by 
writing tougher regulations and providing more sun/eUlance, 

A dark, secret Aought that haimte a powing number of legtolators 
and administrators is ttet no one seems to have confrol over 
system of delivering social services, no matter how specfflc the legisia- 
tipa nor how rigorous the regulattons; _ - 

Professor^ Richard Elmore presente the t^tisis that the fraditional 
attempte to confro! the system from the to^^wn may well be part of. 
the problem . In discussing the growing complexity of franslating legisla- 
tion intip adminisfrative action— the so-called implementaaon prob- 
lems-Professor Elmore addresses the mm of how legislatoi^ and ad- 
minisfrators can actually influence the implementation of policy. He 
maintains that Irrflufnce can come only if policymakers recc^niie that 
the most Important part of Implementitf on takes place at the bottom of 
the system, not at the top. The more coafrol exerted at the top, the less 
Ukely the desired resulte.at the bottom, where the client is. 

■» ' 

As a member of the Washln^on State Senate and chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee, I can say that Profeslor Elmore captures 
-the legislator's dilemma as he ikes us into a hearing room wfcere a 
committee chairpereon is questioning the head of a state education 
agehcj^. In a series of dialogues, Professor Elmore explores the _ 
political, compliance, and propammatic Issues fn a new state Initiative 
designed to address the problems of low test scores in math and 
reading, Thlsjnonograph, both In substance and language, is written 
for practitioners^peopie at all levels of the system who have concern 
for pr^am results. By examining the various kinds of problems, he 
makes clear the difference between a regulatory approach to Imple- 
mentation that stresMS hierarchical confrol and compliance, and a pro- 
pammatic approach that sfresses delegated confrol and service dellv- 
eiy capacity. 



Profe^or Elm^rg maintains that government has to be prepared 
for a trade-off. If more hleratchical control te exerted, agencies are 
more likely; to get corripliance, but it will come at the cost of greater 
complexlty'-T the paper blimrd of regulations and reporting re* 
quiremente that often appean to overwhelm the syitem with little 
payoff In performance. On the other hand, the progfrticnatic ap- 
proach relies on delegated control and an emphaiis on raising delivery 
capacity at the expense of compliance. The flwt approach sees loceil 
variability at a threat to uniform program guidelines, while the latter 
capitalizes on the Inventivenest of the people who arc actually deliver-' 
V ing the service and tceate dlveriity as the best way to Improve local pro- 
grams, ' ^ 

' Even though one might argue with ftofesior Elmore's assessment 
of the potential for improving local capacity, ^it Is dlfflcull to imagine 
that a heavier dose of regulations and mdnltoring^ is going to have 
anything other than a negative effect. Th^^e may be more paper fidm- 
pllance, but better program peiformance cannot be forced. Professor 
Elmore believes: "When jt becomes necessary to rely mainly oh hierar- 
chical Gonttol, regulation, and cbmpllance to get the job done, the 
game is essentially lost." V 

Professor Elmore is not suggesting easy answers to the problems 
of complexity and tontto^But what he does do ln this deceptively sim- 
ple monograph is focus on the source of the pdicy problem— the point 
where that policy is being implemented. In education, that usually 
-means the classroom, with the recognition that the most Important In- 
teraction in education takes place between students and teachers. That 
is where attention should .be focused to solve problems, and that is 
where resources and discretionary power should be concentrated. 

Legislators and admlnjsttatbrs, is well as service deliverers and 
clients, could benefit from the Wnd of clear, practical thinklng that Pro- 
fessor Elmore presents in fils essay. Our system of delivering social 
services appears unwieldy and incapable of being managed. Policy- 
makers may well need to recognize t^le limits of conttol they have over 
the system and delegate more of that confrol to the people delivering 
the services. \ 

' e \ 

Senator Jarnes A. McDermott 
Chairmam Senate Education Commlttfee 
r Washington State Senate 



What Legislators and Administoators Cail Dp 
About linplementing Public Policy^ 

- - ^ 

.,Jhere are limiU to the human CQpacity to design and 
manage, by the political process, huge, complex, interde^ 
pendent human and ecological systemB, and.,. we are now 
^ pressing Qga/^t^thOTr%^Tts;- - 

JP Ryfus Miles 

•« * . 

Complexity is probably the. most doubling aspeGt of modern 
government. Nowhere is the effect of complexity more apparent than 
in the franslatlon of legislation into administoative action— what we 
have come to call "the implementation problem/; Most policies have 
their origin in a piece of legislation. Following on the heels of the 
legislation are a series of adminisfrative actions— regulatidns, 
guidelinei, budget decisions, reorganizations, and so* forth— that ex- 
press legislators^ ^nd adminisfrators' expectations. As the-complexity of 
government increases, the connection between legislative intent and 
%dminlsfrative action becomes more'difficult to follow. 

This paper is intended to demonsfrate how legislators and ad^ 
ministrators can develop a common language for dealing effectively 
with the complexity of implementation. The paper is addressed 
primarily to an audience of practitionirs— legislators, administrators, 
and their staffs— and only s^ondarily to an academic audience. It is 
written, to the best of my ability, in standard English rather than 
academic jargon, and it summarizes and amplifies recent research on 
the implementation of public policy. The major purpose, though, is not 
to review research but to turn that research into something useful for 
people who deal with impk^ffStipn problems in their daily work. 

The paper is sfructured around a series of exchange^ between 
legislators and adminfstrators. I have chosen this technique because it 
effectively demons^ates their shared responsibility for the success or ' 
failure of policy implementation. The exchanges are all fictitious, but I 
think they lllustote problems that are familiar to anyone who has 
worked on either, side of the legislative oversight process. 

The major theme of the paper is that the complexity of implemen- 
tation requires a substantial rethinking of legislative and administrative 



contosL The fradltionai devfces that leglilators have relied upon to con- 
to\ policy impjementation^more ipeciflc legislation, tighter regula- 
tioni and prc^edurss, centralized authority, and cloier monitoring of 
connpllance— probably have an effect opposite of that infendid. Rather 
than Increasing control, they incrtaie complixlty. And as complexity 
increases, contirol iteelf Is threatened. Thus, this paper representi an at- 
tempt to develop alternatives to the ta-aditional techniques of leglilatlve 
and adminiifrative^confroL 

The signs of increasing complexity in policy implementation are 
clear to legislators and administrators in their daily work. The number 
of concurrences, signoffs, and agreements necessary to set a policy In 
motion increases as layers of policy accumulate. The number of in- 
dividuals whose actions must be coordinatidMncreases as new respon- 
sibilities are added to adminlsfrative agencies. Lines of responsibility 
become more difficult to follow, and the causes of failure become more 
difficult to trace /Complexityvin its most basie terms, is a function both 
of the number of actors ^ number of trQr]Bactior\$ arr^png actorB 
required Jq accomplish a given task. Complexity stems not just from ^ 
the sheer siEe of government but also from the /nterdependgnce of 
people within it^^ 

When we speak of government agencies or p^grams being ''out-^ 
of control," we generally mean that they are aimless, unresponsive to 
policymakers and clients, sluggish, uncoordinated, or self-serving. 
Conbrol, then, consists of bringing admlnisfrative actions Into line with 
the expectetions of pplicymakers and citizens. But this general notion 
of control conceafa two uery different meanings: one meaning Is the , 
control that superiors exercise over subprdmatBs, and the other is the 
control that indiuiduQis exercise ouer their own actions. In the first in- 
stance we arje talking about hierarchical contro/— authority, supervi- 
sion; regulation, and coercion=and in the second^we are talking about 
^ delegated ~c6^r)troI--m^M^ responsibility, initiative, and discretion. 
Cbmmon sense tells us that both kinds of control are required for suc- 
cessful implementatioh. Hierarchical confrol is the means by which 
policymakers (legislators and high^eveL administrators) affect the ac- 
tions of subordinates (mid-level managers and service deliverers). But 
the adminiitrative structure would soon collapse if individuals did not 
exercise some iegree of responsibility, initiative, and contol over their 
own actions. ^ : ne a group of policymakers presiding over a 
bureaucracy in ^iuch no one acted unless they were explicitly told to 
dp something. The success of policymakers depends, to a very large 
degree, on the skill and initiative of policy implementors. 
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* ftcte on admintataraflve compltxity: tb« formir liads to p^sater com- 
plaxlty , the latter to The more a govemmint Inveite in hierarGhical 
confrol, the more effort It dtvotti to writfng regulations, speclfyinfi 
proceduires, monitoring^ performanci, and enforcing compliance. The 

s more a government Invests In delegated control, the more it relies on 
individual judgment as a substitute -for complex adminisfrative pro- 
cedure, but the less assurance It has of sWct compliance. The crucial 
frade-off for policymakers is between more complexity with greater 
hierarchical confrol and less complexity wfth greater delegated confrol. 



, In the discussion that follows, I suggest ways that legislators and 
adminisfrators can attack problems of complexity and control in policy 
implementation. The discussion demonstrates, I think, that policy- 
makers can become ve^ skilled analysts of implementation ^robl^^ 
without radically altering their Astabllshed roles! The basic meaning of ' 
implementation analysis -las used In the context of this paper) is best 
captured by *'foresl|ht/' which means slmply/ihinklng and planning 
beforehand' or "previous consideration The analysis that we ob- 
serve poljcymakers engaging In consists of reasoning through Imple- 
mentation problims bt/ore policy decisions are firmly made. 

My purpose is noHo convince legislators and administi-ators that 
they need another contingent of expert consultants, but rather to show 
^how a systematic discussion of Implementatidn issues can tfe Infro- ^ 
duced, without much broubje, Into routine legislative oversight hear- 
ings. An important part of my argument is that responsibility for im- 
plementation reste jointly with legislators and adminlsfrators/The for- * ' 
mal doctrine of separation of powers encourages us to think of Im- 
plemenfation as purely an executive responsibility. But experience with 
the implementation of large-scale programs demonsfrates that there Is 
no clear boundary separating legislative and admlnlsfrative responsibil-. 
ity. If legislators show a lack of concern for admlnlsfrative, feasibility In 
the drafting of legslation, or if adminlsfrators fall to communicate prac- 
tical problems to legislators, or if admlnisfrators and legislators fail to- 
address implementation issues in the oversight process, then the com- 
plexity of Implementation will almost certainly overwhelm the intent of 
policy. For this reason, I do not to^eat implementation analysis as a 
special, highly refined area of expertise, but as a part of the ongoing In- 
teraction between legislators and administrators. The ccnfral focuf of 
the discussion Is the relationship between policymakers {legislators and 
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and direct servicf personnel). Implementation ahalyiii consisti^for our 
purpMii^ of systematically diicovering ways to make efftctive cbnp^- 
tion^jbetwfen policpmake^ and service deliverers. i 

Regulatory and ^ogramm^^ Views " 

of ImplMpentatloii ^ ^ ■ 

\ To^begin with a fairly cammon Implementation problem that sur- 
faces in a Icgiilative hearing, jwi interrupt an ixchange between the ^ 
chaiiperionM a legislative cornmlttee and the head (commfesloner) of 
a large executive agency. The fchair has been reviewlng^a number of 
programs in the commissioner s agency, ^and has com.e to oxxi that has 
be^n ^he subject of some criticfsm— call it the 320(d) program. 'The 
person who Is directly responsible for administering the 32d(d) pro- 
gram— call this person the program director^does not participate in 
this exchange, butis involv^ in subsequent^^xchanges, ' * 

Chair, As you're probably aware, CommisBiSner, we*ve 
hmrd testimony from a number of people that funds from 
the 320(d) program are being misspent by local agencies-^ 
they're being used to fund questionable acttuities and t ' 
not effecttvely reaching the target popiriation. What is your 
estimate of the situation? ■ - ' 

CommlMloner// am as concerned as you are about these 
criticisms' of the program, / ye asked for a complete reuiew. 
You must understand our prdblem here, thqugh. We're 
dealing with indkpendent units of local government and 
they have ideas of their own about how to spend program 
funds. The 320(d) program ' gives local agencies a fair 
amount of discretion in the use of funds. We've written the 
regulations so as to spell out the purposes and activities that 
we have determined are consistent with iMgislative intent. 
But ffite law says that each agency is to construct its own pro- 
^ gram consistent with its own local needs, ^ ^ 

Chair, Well whats the difficulty thenP Why are we getting _ 
complaints? Do we need to amend the legislation to give 
you% agency, more control over local decisions? Do you' 
- need to rewrite the regulations? Or do you Just need to 
tighten up your enforcement of existing regulations? 
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CommiMioner. We'm not absolutely certain out^ilues 
whgt the- solution Is, but I expect the, director's remew will 
produce some recommendations that will help us decide 
what to do. I don't think I'm Incorrect in saying, am I that 
the intent of the legislation is tSot to preempt local decisions 
but to encourage local agencies to develop their own Dro= 
grams? • . 

Chair. / think that is a correct statement of the Intent But 
Its also true, Is it not, that when we find evidence that the ' 
program is not reaching the target populatiQn, we ought to 
do something about it? . ■ ^ 

Commissioner. Yes. If we find that agencies are not com- 
ply thg with theregulatloris and the intent of the law we will 
acton those caies. Also, if we find that we need additional 
authority, we will ask for legislative amendmenU Is that 
satisfactorv? / ' 



Chair. Fair enough. Well expect to hear'from you in the 
ear future. 

Commissioner, i^s soon as the director's re 
pleted. 



view is com- 



This excbange illustrates most of the factors that define an im- 
plementation problem: the program has somehow missed its mark- the 
evic^nce that most troubles the chair is that local agencies are not s'erv= 
ing the people whom the legislature intended them to serve Is there 
something that can be done, either to the legislation or to" the ad- 
ministration of the program, to remedy this problem? The commis- 
sioner IS carefully trying to establish two basic points with the chair The 
first IS that responsibility for operating the 320fd) program is lodged 
with tile program director; It is the director's responsibility to determine 
whether the program is missing Its mark and, if a problem is actually 
found to exist to develop a solution. The second point is that the 
operation of the program depends, in a very basic sense on local 
agencies taking responsibility for the program at the delivery level- If 
local agencies fall, the program fails. ^ ■ 

Notice how the complexity develops. The chair and the commis- 
sioner are_ sitting at the top of a very tall pyramid trying to diagnose a 
problem that is occurring at the bottom. Between the top and the bot- 
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torn are at leapt ^wo levels of administrative machinery: the directors 
office and a large number of local agencies. The complexity of the 
problem is a function of both the distance from the top.to the bottom— 
the number of levers— and the number of actors at each level. The fur- 
ther down the py^iimid we go, the larger the number of transactions 
necessary to get anything done. It is for this reason that delegated con- 
tro\ is so important. The chair and commissioner cannot pretend to 
manage the director's program, nor can the director pretend to 
manage the wide variety of programs at the local level. Policy— legisla- 
tion, regulations, guidelines, and informal agreements— is^what holds 
the levels together, but delegated control is what makes the policy 
work at any given level. 

Observe, also, that the chair and the commissioner seem tQ have 
agreed already ort the solOtion to the problem— tighter regulation and 
more hierarchical control. Imagine the4ollowing scenario: The pro-' 
gram director's study reveals that, indeed, there are examples of ques- 
tionable local decisions. The cKalr, the commissioner, and the director 
agree that no new legislative authority is required, but that the director 
needs to tighten up monitoring of local spending. In operational terms, 
this fneans that the director*s staff will spend a larger proportion of their 
\time questioning local" adminisfrators about their program decisions. It 
also means that the regulations and guidelines that define legitimate 
-^ocal expenditures will become more complex and detailed, requiring 
more attention to compliance. As questions of compliance increase, 
the director's staff- and local administrators will focus a larger propor- 
tion of their conversations with each other on interpretation of the 
rules. V I 

The element that is missing in this scenario is any direct concern 
for whether the program is actually uiorbng. After all the rules and 
regulations are complied with," do we actually know that the 
Jbeneflciaries of the program are better off? Does compliance ensure 
success? 

The chair and the commissioner, without really intending to, have 
taken a regulatory view of implementation. They have, for the sake of 
, simpliifying their problem, chosen to equate success with tighter hierar- 
chical control and greater compliance,' The problem with this view is 
that, while we can demonstrate that greater hierarchical control pro- 
duces greater compliance, we cannot assure that greater compliance 
produces better results. In fact, we could argue that, in some instances, 
there is a negative relationship between compliance and better results 



because resources used for regulation cannot be used for service 
delivery.- Regulation corrstltutes a diversion of resources from 
substance to surveillance.'' 



There is an alternative to the regulatory view that I calf the pro- 
f mmmatic view. This view focuses on delegated' control Instead of 
hierarchical control, and it defines the important lasue not as com- 
piiance but as the capacity to deliuer a service. To decide whether 
tighter regulation will solve their problem, the chair and the commis- 
sioner first must declde-whether they are Interested in compliance as an 
end in itself, or whether they are Interested in compliance as a means 
of improving the performance of the 320(d) program. 

In some instances, it makes sense to view compliance as the 
pnmaxy goal. Certain types of policies are primarily regulatory in in- 
tent, such as those dealing with school desegregation, affirmative ac- 
tion, auto emission standards, pure food and-drug laws, and occupa- 
tional safety and health standards. These policies exist to regulate 
private choices in accordance with public standards of equity and safe- 
ty. Other policies, however, are not primarily regulatory in Intent 
Housing, education, social service, and health policies, for example' 
exist primarily to deliver services rather than to regulate private 
choices. For such policies, compliance is secondary to Improulng bnd 
supporting the capacity of public orgarMmtlons to deliuer serulces The 
quality of public services depends heavily on delegated control- the 
choices that go into constructing art effective health care delivery pro- 
gram or an education program are too complex to be entirely struc- 
tured by a uniform set of regulations. In fact, the quality of service and 
the^capacity of the program to respond to human needs are often 
hindered rather than helped by hierarchicrfcontrol. 

In reality, all policies have elements of both compliance and 
capacity-buildlng. Affirmative action is an essentially regulatory policy 
Its objective Is to hold employers to certain standards of equity in hiring 
and promotion. But affirmative action will fail as a policy If all it pro- 
duces IS compliance with regulations. If the net effect of affirmative ac- 
tion IS to Increase the body-count of certaln'types of people without 
fully utilizing the skills and talents of those people, one could hardly say 
that tJie policy has been effective. Evidence of underemployment of 
skilled personnel would be a signal that affirmative action is not work- 
ing in the ptogrammanc sense, even though it might be working very 
well in the regulatory sense. 
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If regulatory policiei have a programmatic component, the 
reverie is ako frue. Health care, social lervlrt; and education policies, 
for example, have to contain certain rules'o! financial accountability to 
guard against corruption and misuse of fdnds. Regulations are alio 
'necessary in service delivery prograrns as a way of establishing com- 
mon pround rules for eligibility and.tf roiinatlon of g^^ 
But we ^ould not say that a s^\sicg^delivety- program was effective 
simply because it produced comj^lianice with^tte^ rules. More impor- 
tantly, legislators and high-level atffnirUsfriW^^ improve the 
quality or capacity of service dellv^rjhv organizations simply by 
regulating them. Quality dlpen^s mai and competence 
of the people, who actaitly, deliver tht secondarily on 
their compliance with rules tand re^l5itl.oris,<v^ . \ . 

For most legM-^t^rs and administrators. Irnplementatlon means, 
wjiting and enforcing r^^^^HI. My airtiai to; demonstrate that solo- 
ing implemeritatibn problems requires a tf'oader, programmatic view. 
How would the exchange between the chair and the commissioner dif- 
fer if they took a programmatic rather than a regulatory view of the 
problem? ^ -^V : v 

The most obvious difference Avbuld be tHat the discussion would 
fpcus muchTmore on service delivery thatj^^ on regulation ^ So, in order 
to procegdl, we need some moraJriforn^tion about the 320(d) pro- 
aram. Assume the following: TheSfiOfd) program greu/out of concern 
by the Sf^te Legislature over declirifng felt scores In re4dlng and math 
achieverfieilt. After hearing .tesjimony frorn a number of experts on 
Jesting.^'&asic skills, and teaching, the Legisfature's Education Commit- 
-tee settled upon. a stra^gy. Local school dlsfricts would be asked to 
survey; their ^^Sftjdent populations* using whatever Instruments the 
diltricte felt Vvere appropriate, ar^ develop a plan for Improving perfor- 
fiiaWce in. reading.aiid math. The state would offer supplementary 
grattfs to local districts, through the State Department of Education, for 
.they^urposes of assessing student nfeeds, developing basic skill pro- ' 
grams, and Implementing them. To qualify for support, a local district 
';wgutd be required to submit a plan 'des^lbirtg-^ow It" would identify 
^t^dents needing help and what services it would provide to those 
^students. Jhe State Department of Education would review the plans 
to ensure their consistency with the law and would ^^qvide assistance 
to Ideal districts requesting' h%lp in starting programs, (In an effort to 
hold local districts accountable, the law required that "renewal of 
grarxts to local districts; shajl be conditioned on demonstrated progress 



Ifr^hleving ^ objecHves of the local plan," and gaJe the State Cdm- 
missioner of Education the authority to establish criteria for determin- 
ing whether local .districts were making adequate progress.) ■ 

Taking the Prograininatic View * ' 

Imagine 1 year later. Virtually every school system in the state Is 
participating In the 320(d) program, and the State Department of 
Education has established an office, headed by the director to ad= 
minister the program. In a routine legislative oversight hearing involv- 
ing a general review of the department's programs, the Education 
Committrt - hears testimony from parent representattves and an ad- 
vocacy group representing disadvantaged chifdren that local education 
agencies are "abusing" the 320(d) program by using it to support their 
genera! education program, rather than focusing the funds on children 
with serious problems in reading and math-. Local school system 
representatives counter this criticism, by arguing that local plans'have 
been reviewed by the State Department of Education and found con- 
sistent with the law. The chairperson of the Education Committee asks 
the commissioner of education to present the department's case. 

The following exchange^a replay of the first dialogue^shows 
how the chair^and commissioner might attack the problem in a pro- 
grammatic rather than a regulatory way. 

Chair. As you're probably aware, Comrnissioner, we'ue 
heard^estimony from Urtlted Parents for Edueatlor) and the 
Childrens Aduocacy Group alligljig that 320(d) funds are 
not reachtng children with the greatest need for help in 
■ reading pnd math. Can you confirm or deny these reports? 
And can you explain why this appears to be happening? 

Coininlsslon«r. I've asked the Director of the 3$0(d) pro- 
gram to investigate this problem, and we've spoken at some 
length prior to this hearing. Tue alsp asked the director to 
conduct a study and report back to me as soon as possible. . 
■At this point, we have several alternative explanations, and 
we're not sure which of them is correct. 

One explanation might be that local adminisirators are $im. 
ply not payirig adequate attention to the way they use 



320(d) funds. If this is true, our program $tQff simply has not 
been uig'dant enough in monitoring compliQnce with pro- 
gtai^reguldtions. But ! would stress that this is only one 
possible 'explanmion. 

Another one might be that sofne dispersion of funds is 
unavoidable If reasonably sound educational practice is 
followed. For example, the only way to ensure that the 
funds arb targeted exclusively on-children with serious basic 
skills problem^ is to isolate those children completely from 
the regular school program for all or part of the^hool day. 
But many ^achers and school administrators would argue 
that we 'shouldn't isolate these children from the regular 
school program. This is a matter of professional judgment, 
and theH*s no real agreernent on which is the best strategy. 
We know for sure, though, that if kids with basic skills prob- 
lems ar& left in regular classrooms, there will at least be the 
appearance of dilutihg prograrft funds. 

Still another explanation might be that there aren:t any clear- 
cut standards for what constitutes a bosic skills deficit. Each 
school system has a different set of standards for deciding 
who needs help. Some systems concentrate on the fewest 
kidfi with the greatest nf eds, Sorhe try to help everyone who 
falls below the national norrh gn a reading or math test. And 
some try to help those kids who are most likely to improve, 
which means less attention for the kids with the toughest 
problems. Again, these are professional Judgments for 
which there aren't necessarily any correct answers, 

So^when you look at the program as a whole, you see a lot 
of variation in how local systems approach the problem of 
basic skills. Some of the variatior] may be due to poor ad- 
ministration] and some may be due to equally legitimate dif- 
ferences of approach. 

Chair. // / hear you correctly, then, you're saying that the 
basic issue is how much local autonomy we're willlngio per- 
mit in the program, !s that cbrrect? 

Coinmissloner, That's correct ^ 



Chair. But If we-Qllom /oca/ schiol systems comphte 
freedom to dffcicie who needs help, aren^t bound to see 
Qbuses and sloppy administraMon? - ^ ■ ' - 

Commissioner^ Vd Hke to think thaf our department can 
, distinguish poor ^mmistration from legitimate professional 
' judgmnts by local school people. I think the way to make 
that distinctiQhjs to^ look at the BcqI program and' ask ad^ 
mintBtrQtor$ why they've choseri to designnt one way or 
anofher. . - - , ' 

Chair. Would it help to have clearer standards in the law . 
about whai kind of children shpuld be seru#dA"y the pro- 
gram? - ^ ^ ^ ' - ' / 

Commisslongr, It might But I think we also ought to allow 
for the possibility that gleqrer standards might hurt the pro^ 
gram. Right now we've got a lot of intermting and promising 
. local programs going, largely as a result of the autonomy 
. we've given Jocal disMcts. I wouldn't like to see us restrict 
that diversity because of some standard weve established, 
Ako, U's not clear to me that we know er^ough to say exactly 
who should be. served by the program ■ Fm more comfort- 
able giving that decision mainly to the people who he' 
cloH^t to the problem. ' ^ 

Chair. You seim to be teVing me that there's nothing we 
can do to resportd to criticisms coming from parents and 
other people who are also very close to the problem. With 
all due respect, Vm not sure I can q^cept that. 

Commissioner, rd like to be able to respond to those 
criticisms too, but I want to rmpond in a way that preserweh 
the quality of local programs, rather, than in a way that im- 
poses our standards on local districts. If the program is going 
to u>prk, the responiibility for evalu^ing performance and 
deciding whfit to do has to reside with those luho are closest 
to the problem. We at the sttite level can support them\ We 
can cdnnect them with others who have experience and 
help them clarify what they're trying to do. But we cant 
make the program work, I'd like to be able to respond to 
criticisms of the program by putting the department in the 
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role of supporting effective practices in iStal districts, 'rather 
than just policing them, ' 

Chair. Let's agree, thQugh, that we've got to do sornethirm 
* to respond to these criticisms and do it fairly quickly. WeXl & 
expect to hear ffom you in the near future,- \ 

Comnilsslbnsr. As soon as the director's review is com- 
pleted, ^ 

■ ■ ^ 
What dlstingutehes this exchange from the previous one is its con- 
ctrn with program operations rather than regulation, with delegated 
control rather than hierarchical confroL The chair is no less Insistent on 
the seriouiness of the problem; In fact, questions raised by the chair are 
shaiper because they focus more specifically on program operations. 
Furthermore, the chair has not sacrificed the cent-al legislative con- 
cern, constituent complaints. Nor can the chair be expeeted to care as 
much about administrative problems as the commissioner. The chair's 
major concern is political issues that arise In the implementation pro- 
cess. An important constituency has raised a question about the 
departm^t's lmplementat|pn sfrategy. The chair wants a satisfactory 
answer from the commissipner because— as a legislator and committee 
head --the chair^s political survival depends largely on his ability to re- 
spond effecjtiyely to constituent claims. The chair^i approach to ques- 
tionlng the commissioner demonstrates that legislators can take an 
aggrissive programmatic stance on Implementation' issues without 
departing from their role as adjudicators of conflicting political in- 
terests, ' . 

The corrimissioner has managed to give a relatively complete ac- 
count of the administrative problems raised by the 320(d) program,* 
without suggesting that th^y are susceptible to a simple- regulatory solu- 

The comnr^ioner has also managed to communicate that the 
Edtication Department's interest In the pfbgfam involves more than 
just policing compliaRre; it also Involves supporting and guiding the 
development of effect!^ Jocal programs, which is a much more 
demanding (and, incidentally, more interesting) task. The commlf*, 
sioner is concerned about the stakes Involved in the trade-off between 
hierarchical and delegated control. The commissioner understands' 
thai the more effort the department invests in enforcing compliance, 
the less resources it will be able to focus on program substance. It Is also 
clear to the commissioner that variation in the way local disWcts res- 



pond to the leglsIatton.can be an advantage as well as a disadvantage 
that It can be a source of Ideas for Improving the^ogram rather than 
a threat to authority. - / ' 

Neither the chair nor the commissioner has compromised any 
essential /csponslbllities. But both have agreed to treat the Issue as 
somethmg more than a matter of regulation and compliance They 
have demonstrated an implicit understanding of the costs of hierar- 
chical control and the benefits of d^pjegated control, without losing 
track of the essential purpose of the program; ' ' 

_ - ■ \ 

Coping with Variations in Implementation 

,.„. the/chair, the commissioner, and the director with a 

difficult problem: how to distinguish legitimate variations In the way 
local districts implement the 320(d) program from outright failures of 
implementation. The director will have to come to terms with this prob- 
_ lem in reviewing the program; Any time a policy Is -implemented by 
jnore than one actor we can expect some variability. Whether we 
regard variability as good or bad depends on the standard we use If we 
take a^trictly regulatory view, our standard of success Is compliance 
and all .variability Is suspect because It suggests'noncompllance But if' 
we take a programmatic view, our standard of success i^the capacity of 
fJ°!?TuP^'1-'P/"*^ *° produce desired effects. If .variability enhances 
the likelihood of program effectiveness, It is good; If it does not It is 
bad. rhe'important issue, then.Ms when does variability s^^port and 
when does it undermine successful program operations. >^ 

We are tempted to say that the more Implementors agree with the 
mtent of a policy, the less variability we would expect in the way the 
policy is implemented. In fact, research on implementation suggests 
..otherwise. We havi ^Iread^f described one circumstance under which 
we would expect wide variations in the Implementation of a policy 
even when Implementors agree on the Intent-where there are 
legitimate professional differences on the most effective way to address 
a problem at the operating level. There are at least five additional clr- 
cumstances under which we would expect variability Jn the presence of 
agreement.- , 



HrKOmpamm with other commitments. Implementors tyriically 
have multiple responsibilities. No matter how much they^ee 
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with the intent of a poHcy, they may have other respbnslbilities 
that conflict with or divert attention from it. How these conflicts 
and diversions are handled will vary among individuals and 
organizations. In the 320(d)f program, school board members, 
administrators, curriculurri specialists* and teachers are responsi- 
ble for the total school program, one element of which is the 
state s basic skills program. They cannot all be expected to sort 
but competing commitments in the same way. 

•Variation in sense of urgency. Peopk cannot be expected to 
share the same sense of urgency in implementing a policy, even if 
'they agree on its intent. The ability of 4ndividuals and organiza- 
tions to focus oa a policy depends on the immediacy of other 
problems competing for their attention. In the 320(d) program, 
forJexample, one would not expect a school system dealing with 
the effects of six successive tax levy failures to bring the same 
sense of urgency to the programs as^a system without serious 
financial difficulties. / ^ ^ 

f ^ . ^ , = ' 

* Existing policies that slow or deflect tmpiewentation. Policies are « 
implemented in the context of other policies, and their mutual ef- 
fects produce variations in implementation. Personnel policies, 
for example, effect virtually all other policies. In the 320(d) pro- 
gram, one would expect local collective bargaining agreements to 
affect the way teachers are trained and given responsibilities, 

'Disagreements ouer the assignment^f organiEational respon^ 
sibilities. Over a period of time, administrative agencies develop 
stable relationships with tach other. A new policy often disrupts 
these relationships. New patterns of relationships develop slowly 
and vary widely. If, for example, local school systems are ac- 
custdnjed to dealing with the State Department's Division of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction on issues related io the teaching of 
reading and math, the establishment of a new office to administer 
the 320(d) program would require a realignment of these rela- 
tionships: 

Lack of resources. One of the touchiest issues of federally- and 
state-mandated policies is the resources they bring with them. 
Regardless of how well-funded a new program is, it exacts some 
cost from implementing agencies. The availability of local 
resources to supplement outside resources varies widely from set- 
ting to setting. School systems with declining revenue bases can- 



not be expected to implement' the 320(d) program in the same 
way as those with stable or increasing revenue bases. ■ 

Notice that, in all cases, variability In implementation has been ex- 
plained without accusing state and local administrators of deliberately 
undermining the intent of the legislature. Observe, also, that none of 
the problems can really be solved by focusing more resources on 
regulation and compliance. We cannot require all implementors to 
resolve conflicting commitments in the' same way. We cannot require 
. administrators to ignore urgent problems that deflect their attention 
from programs that policymakers ' consider important. We cannot 
create constructive working relationships between state and local agen- 
cies simply by requiring them to work together. Nor can we increase 
the level of resources available for a programty increasing regulations. 
In short, all of these problems require' programmatic rather than 
regulatory solutionsT* 

Some proportion of variability in implementation can, however 
be explained by disagreement and ambiguity over the aims of policy' 
Administrators and constituency groups often use the implementation 
process hs a way of demonstrating their opposition to a policy. By ex- 
ploiting ambiguities in legislative intent, by pointing to particularly glar- • 
ing practical problems in adjostlng to a new policy, and by skillfully ex- 
ercising delegated control, actors who disagree \*ith the intent of a 
policy can blunt its impact. Alert legislators and high-level ad- 
ministrators understand that implementation is the continuation of 
policymaking by other means, and tfeey are wise to the political effect 
of implementing decisions.* It is possible to categorize the variety of 
ways that disagreements .with policy are expressed in the implementa- 
tion process. , 

•Diuerston of resources.- When the Implementation of a policy re- 
quires the transfer of rhoney fronvone agency to another^ a cer- 
tain proportion of the funds will be used to support existing or 
new activities that have no direct Velationship to the purposes of 
the policy. New funds are sortietimes used to increase ad- 
ministrative staff and reduce workloads, to mollify important con- 
stituency groups, or to free-up existing funds for other purposes. ' 
In the 320(d) program, we might find, for example, that local 
districts used program funds to pay some portion of the salaries of 
curriculum supervisors who had been on the payroll prior to the 
beginning of the program. While the cunriculum supervisors 
themselves might work directly on the teaching of basic skills, the 



funds that previously paid their salaries can now be diverted to- 
purposes completely unrelated to those of the 320(d) program. 
The effect of the transfer of funds is not to increase activity related 
to the teaching of basic skills, but sirnply to increaae administrative 
slack at the Ipcal leveL 

^Deflejption of goals. As implementation progresses, policies attract 
the attention of constituencies with their own objectives and their 
own visions of what a good program should be. These groups 
view success or failure of the policy in terms of their own objec- 
tives rather than those of the legislature or the administrative 
agency. As a conae^uence, program activities become difected at 
goals that have little or no relationship to what legislators and 
high-level Administrators consider to be the central objective of 
the program. With regard to the 320(d) program, parent groups 
might argue that the effective administration of the program re- 
quires the establishment of parent advisory committees. Teachers 
might argu^ for teacher-run advisory and training groups, Thesi 
groups then become ends in theniselves because they are impor- 
tant to parents and teachers, and the program at the local level 
begins to focus increasingly on the mechanics of teacher and 
parent participation rather than on the teaching of basic skills, ' 

•Outright resistance. In the final analysis, policies may require im- 
plementors to do things that they oppose and are able to resist. In 
some instances, opposition takes the form of tokenism or pass '/e 
resistance.^ If a local school administration sees the 320(d) pro- 
gram as an infringement on its prerogatives, It might designate a 
former football coach as '3asic Skills Coordinator'* and loc^t^ the 
coordination office next to the locker room. In some Instances, 
opposition takes the form of active resistance. School systems 
may simply refuse to participate or test the department s mettle by 
openly refusing to implement certain requirements. 

All of these actions can, to a degree, be countered with tighter 
regulation. Adminisfrafors can prescribe more detailed rules for expen- 
diture of funds, they can require that certain organizational features be 
part of every local project, and they can devote additional time to 
direct surveillance and to actions designed to demonstrate their will-' 
ingness to enforce compliance. All of these devices are part of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of virtually every service delivery program. But 
each of these devices has a tangible cost associated with it. 
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Each additional lncreme;it of regulation bringi an increment of ad- 
minis^ative complexity-^an additional step in the grant application 
process another person responsible for monitoring compliance a 
more elaborate system of checks and signoffs, and the like. There are 
pracbcal limits on the amount of administrative complexity a program . 
can bear and still focus on its capacity to deliver tangible benefits At' 
some point, tha investment m regulatory machinery becomes greater 
than the investment in service delivery, and, at that point, the em- 
phasis shifts from producing, an effect to maintaining a complex 
surx^eillance and enforcement system'. 

Surveillance and enforcement can elicit conformity, but they carf^ 
not e icit cuoperatfon and, commitment, The more rule^bound and' 
compliance-oriented the implementation process becomes the less 
one \vould expect administrators to use thelf own abilities and the 
more one would expect them to rely on other peof^e's guidance In= 
creased enfofcernerit enhances opportunities for passive resistance: 

. 1 m sorry, the local administrator argues, "but we can't proceed until 
we get clarification on this issue from the state director. " It also creates 
amindant opportunities for the deflection of goals: "Before we can deal 

■ effectively with local agencies," the state director argues, '"we've got to 
have a clear-cut process for^rfesolving these compliance issues " In- 

. creased enforcement also diverts-- resources away from program 
substance-and toward compliance: "We would like to spend more time 
with teachers, the local curriculum supervisor argues, "but we've got 
to do the paperwork for the state department." * 

Assessing Variations in Implementat^^ 

If the 320(d) director is smart, the program review will be de- 
signed around the issue of local capacity, rather than compliance If he 
focuses on compliance, tHc director risks increasing the complexity of 
his task. If the focus Is ondocal capacity, the director looks ior oppor- 
tunities to Increase delegated control and hence to reduce the com- 
plexity of the task. But the director also has to attend to the chair's con- 
cern for whether the program is successfully reaching its target group 
One so ution to this problem is to design the review around the ques- 
tion, Which variations in local projects seem to enhance their capacity 
to reach their^target groups successfully, and which seem to undermine 
their capacity? Designing the review around this question does several 
things. First, it accepts local variability as a fact. Second, it establishes a 
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relationship between variability and program success in each local set- 
ting, allowing local programs to be Judged on their own terms. And 
third, it puts^a premium on diagnQsing the causes of noncompliance 
and failure to perform, rather than enforcing uniform compliance. By 
stating the purpose of the review in this way, the director has effectively 
said that uahabtlity of imptementation will be used as a device for im- 
prowiriQ the program. ./ 

Suppose now that the director's review is completed. Being alert 
to the distinction between capacity and compliance, the director has 
designjed^the review around a series of questions that relate 320(d) 
funds to evidence of change in local practice and to locally generated 
information on student outcomes/ With the assistance of an outsiHe 
contractor, 60 local districts out of the roughly 200 in the state receiv- 
ing 320(d) funds have been sampled. The major findings of the review 
are as follows. ^ * 

1. Use of teacher-generated curriculum materials se^ms to be 
associated with greater change in teaching practice. Where 
teachers have worked together compiling and adapting cur- 
riculum materials, rather than simply using standard materials, 

^ there Js- evidence that 320(d) funds have had greater influence on 
/ their classropm practice.^ 

— ' . - f, ■ ^ - 

2. First-year test results at the local level indicate that evidence of im- 
provement in basic skills is positively related to the amount of time 
teachers report they spend on focused instructibnal activity in 
reading and math. A rough' count of the time teachers report they 
spen^ on basic skills instruction iuositively related to differences 
in classroom performance on standardized achievement tests. 

3. In 12 of the 60 local districts, more than 30 petcent of 320(d) 
funds were used for activities that could not be related directly to 
insfruction. A review of local project budgets showed that most 
local districts spent between' 15 and 25 percent of their 320(d) 
funds on activities not directly related to classroom insteuction; in 
12 of the 60, however, thisproportion was 30 percerft or greater. 

4. Ten of the 60 local districts followed the practice of removing 
students from regular classrooms for basic skills instruption; 40 of 
the 60 made some form of individualized instruction "available; 
and 10 made all basic skills instfuction available only through 



'proup Iniftruction In the regular clasiroom. No systematic relation- 
ship could be found betwpih these grouping praclSeei and stu- 
dent outcomes on standardiEed achievement tests. 

5. Five of the 60 local districts were unable to provide an explicit 
statement of how studente were selected for basid ikills InsWc- 
- * tion; 30 of the 60 Indicated that their criteria for selection were 
based primarily on teachers' evaluationi; and the remaining 25 
relied primarily on standardized teste. 

Allowing for the tentativlty of like these, we can begin to 
piece together a crude picture of how ffiuch variability there Is In locaL 
practice and the degree to which variability represents intentional non- 
compliance or local adaptation. One might want to look more closely, 
for example, at the 12 disfricte that ^ent more than 30 percent of thel^ 
320(dJ funds on nonlnstrlictional activities and at the five districte that 
could not explain their selection procedures. Simple Indicators like 
these can be used to sort out serious compliance problems. 

f ^ 

But the other evidence Indicates considerable diversity In local 
^practice that can be used to focus on more-or-less successful varia- 
tions. Findings 1 and 5, for example. Indicate a heavy reliance on 
teacher judgment in the selection of children and cumculum materials. 
One might want to take a closer look at how teachers exercise this 
judgment, with an eye to Informing other teachers ^of apparently suc- 
cessful practices. Findings 2 and 4 give some hinte about practices that 
local administrators can affect— Instructional time and grouping prac- 
tices—and their relationship to student success/ In short, the review 
speaks both to i^ues'of compliance and capacity, and It does at least a 
crude justice to local variability. 

The Important question Is how the director, the commissioner and 
the chair can address these Issues in a consfructive way. The following 
exchange takes place after the director's review Is completed.^ 

Chair. Vue looked at your review of the 320(d) progrQm 
and I have a number of que$tiom to a$k you. Perhaps the 
best place to start is to ask whether your review has given 
you any . clearer idea of how many local district have just 
plain failed to do any thing usef ul for children with basic skills 
problems. 
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Dlftctpf. Let mm begin by sdylng that I think there are few, 
if any, dfsWcte that have failed to do anything tm&ful But 
our review has led us to focu$ more sharply on those dl$Mct§ 
that Beem to be having the greatf^t difficulty getting pro- 
grams unde^ay. We found that five of the 60 disMctB we 
surveyed were unable to state how they selected students for 
attention; thes^ districts are out of compliance with the laA 
and regulations, which say very dearly that regiptenti of 
320(d) funds must state their selection criterta. So we intend 
to take a close look at the remaining districts in the state to 
discover how many of them have the same problem. When 
we've identified this group of districts, we'll focus a portion 
of our staff time on working with them to assure that their 
programs meet minimum standards of compliance. 

Chair. That sounds reasonable. Wiat about districts that 
meet the minimum requirement but still aren't teaching kids 
reading and math? Is there anything you can do about that? 

Director. / think there are a couple of ways to get at that 
problem. One way is to take a cloBer look at how 320(d} 
funds are being used by local dtefrfcte. Our finding, for 
ample, that about one-fifth of the district we surveyed use 
Ignore than 30 percent of the fundB for noninstructional pur^ 
poses suggest that we've got some kind of problem getting 
the resources to the kids. We may need some new legislative 
authority. If we do, we'll ask for it. 

Another way to approach the problem is to look for par- 
ticularly outstanding programs or practices and find some 
way of communicating these to the distiicts that r\eed them. 
We've started to get a handle on*that with our findings about 
teacher- developed materials, ins^uctional time, and group- 
ing practices. But it's become clear to u$ that we need to 
know a lot more about local progralms befpre we start 
publiciBing ways of improving local practices. ThaVswhy I'd 
like to focus most of our effort on identifying and understan- 
ding successful programs, rather than enforcing compliance 
with the regulationB, It just seems to me that the payoff is 
potentially greater when you try to undergtand what makes 
programs work. 



Ctek« i/jidu're pmpaMd to d^mom^m to me that you^um 
gotpim compUawm 2ssy# under con^l, la^m thgttimQk^ 
wnw to work on IdmnUfymg suQcmssful proems. I gu^ I'm 
not ckcffwhen sdf tftfe teadfs, t/ioygh. Whan u;* undemmnd 
g fmm thin^ ^ut mcQeuful progroms, what do wm do 
ncirt? Dq wm lurfte them Into thm hw? 

ConmlMloav. / Hqvb grmat dIfficuMeB with the idea ofm^ 
quiring all local dfetncte to do thlngB that wb find are 
msociatmd with buccbbs In a fmw setting. In the fim plac§l 
wm^can nmumr be aura about thm condtUonB that make for 
local succBM; they'll probably much more compllcamd than 
our data tBil us thBy arB, Semnd, Frn vBry concerned about 
the BffBct of mandating prac^CB on local Inltiatiue and Inven- 
tfon. How much InuBntive Qbillty do we lo^e by telling peo- 
ple how to do thBir jobB? As a policy matter, I would argue 
that the more wb can hold locgl people to their own stan 
dards of performance --get thern to do their own diagnosis 
and evaluation -the better offwi'll be. The purposB ofcoU 
leciing informaaon on successful practices is to stimulate 
local Invention, not to mandate that things be done a certain 
way, 

Dlrcetof. / agree with the commlMioner. The last thing I 
want to do as an adminlsmtor Is to tell tBacHers how to 
teach reading and math. That sBBms to me to defeat the 
purpose of having a solid group of profe^ionals In the 
cl^mrooms. What we can do, though] is increase the iBuelof 
Information on succBssful practicBs and IncreasB the oppor- 
tunitiBs for exchange of that information. It seems to me that 
we arB uniquBly WBll^situatBd to do that, 

Chalf. /'m genBrally plBased with the responsiveness of the 
rBview and with your commBn^ about how you intend to 
proceed. I still have questions about this issue of how to im- 
prove local practice, but they're berter saved until you have 
more Information. Can we agrefi to get together again and 
focus primarily on that luue? 

CommlMloner. / certainly would welcome the opportuni- 
ty * 

^Dlrector, As would I 
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how the ground has shlftad from the first two exchangts. 
Th€ cywal 'mm of .the fii^ two txchangea-^why aren't 320(d) funds 
gtMna to the kids who need them mMt?— has now^ten broken down 
intd4hret more precise questtons: How are diifricte selecting children . 
^^participattori in the program? How are disttcte allocating 320(d) 
funds be^een Instructional and nonlnitifuctional coiti? And how do 
/local insmjctional practicei relate to the benefits children gain from the 
program? The chair, the director, and the commissioner understand 
the difference between regulatory and prc^ammatic issues and haVe 
used this distinction to isolate problems that can be solved with com- 
plfance from those that have more compleK pro^ammatic solutions; 
Furthermore, they have dealt very gracefully with the complexity of 
their proWem. They have begun to distinguish instances where hierar- 
chical confrol Is appropriate from those where delegated control is ap- ' ' 
prdpriate. They have begun to nairow the domain of hierarchical con- 
frol to a certain set of nllnlmum conditions that all local programs must 
meet in order to receive funds. And they have begun to specify the 
limits of their ability to confrol certain important activities* notably the 
process of classroom instruction. In short, their recognition of the com- 
plexity of the problem has given them more, rather than less, com- 
petence in dealing with the problem. , 




Up to this point, the implementation problem has been defined 
exclusively from the point of view of policymakers and high-level ad- 
ministrators. We have been concerned with the ability of people at the 
top of the p^amid to underitand and control the actions of people at 
the bottom. Shift positions now, and by to see the problem from the 
point of view of those at the bottom." 

In a very basic sense, the most important actors in the 320(d) pro- 
gram are individual teachers and students. An enduring fact of all ser- 
vice delivery programs— education, health care,.social services, man- 
power, and so forth— is that they depend heavily on the quality of the 
interaction between servlce-glver and client. If we Isolate the factors 
that have the greatest effect on the quality of this interaction^ we quick- 
ly discover that very few, if any, of them are subject to direct ad- 
minisfrative conbrol. 



School admlnistratD^ ilmply eannot iupgrvis^ ti\^ work of 
teacHers In tht ^me way as* a shop supgrfnteqdgnt niigbt supt r- 
vise machlnifti or a floor manager might lupervise dlerks in a deprft- 
:nient ^ore . Much of . the success of the sgn/iC€ In ^ducatiob depends 
on the sansitivity of the ttachar to the Individual attributes of shidents 
and.Qrt tht teacher's ability to maintain a well-organliad, tosk^dritnted ^ 
claMTOom, -The' role of admihistatoii In the InstructlOTial prc£^ is 
n^ce^arily marginal. Teachers work almost ejccluslvely In self= 
contained classrooms, exercising a high degree of discretion In the 
management of classroorri activities. Direct administrative contirol over 
clas^obm behavior is not only extraordinarily difficult, but also very 
risky. Adminiifrators simply do not command enough specific Infor- 
mation about teacher'Student interactions to be effective supervisors of 
Instiruction, even If they are so Inclined. 

To sure, many things that school administrators do can In- 
fluence classroom insfructidn In positive and negative ways. Ad- 
minlsfratom can select teachers, reward them In modest ways, establish 
schoolwlde or dlstrictwld^ performance goals, focus public attention on 
certain parts of the school progprami and mobilize outside financial sup- 
port for innovative projecte. All of these things can have a positive rf- 
feet on classroom Instruction. But admlnlsbatoi^ can also select and 
reward teachers on . complfttely arbitrary criteria that have rK) direct 
relatiohship to the quality of classroom Insfruction. They can create ac- 
tivities In schools that divert energy and attention away from classroom 
Instruction; writing instructional objectives might be one of these ac- 
tivltiei. And they can expose certain parts of the school program to 
public criticftm, leaving teachers to fend for themselves. In other 
words, adminisfrators can do many^lngs to obsinict iff •enhance 
classroom Insfruction, but they cannot directly control it. All ol the 
things that administrators do are at least one step removed from the 
critical face-to-face fransaetion between teacher and Student.^ 

Think for a moment about the individual teacher's role in the 
320(d) program. Word comes to the teacher from a variety of , 
sources— state and local school admlnistrationi parenteT newspapers^ 
that something needs to be done to imprdve reading and math sfitllir 
The teacher seaifches his or her experience for clues as to the accuracy 
of this conclusion, and forms a positive or negative attitude toward it. 
The distiict then formulates a program in response to the 320(d) 
legislation and guidelines; maybe teachers are involved in formulating 
the program , maybe not. Teachers will judge the net effect of the pro- 
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yam by whtther It enhancea or bbsfructs the Inifructional proceis In 
the clasiToom. Training, special materials, and advice on clasiroom 
organizaflon can be delivered to teachers as part of the. implementation 
procesi, buf if these things are not franslated into tangible 'claisroom 
. behavior and if that behavior does not conWbute to the teacher's sense 
of contfol over his or her own classroom, the prdgraio is.a diversion of 
resources ^nd a waste of teachers' time. 

Teachers receive a variety of signals about what to do in the 
classroom. In additJon-lo the signals they receive ftom the 320(d) pro- 
pam about reading and math skills, they hear about their responsibility 
for teachlhg democratic valueg, discipline, the free enterprise system,- 
health and nutttion, career choice, and the histb^ of western civlltea' 
tion, to mention but a few topics' It is the teachers' responilbillty to turn 
these signals into a well-organized sfrategy of insfruction that responds 
to the range of skills and abilities they find among students in the 
classroomf In short, teachers will make most of the important d/scr#. 
tionary choices iri the implementatiori of the 320(d) progra^^ 

If school disttct admlnisfrators are smart, they will recognize this 
fact and design their implementQtion strategy aroun(^ maxirnigirjg the 
individual teacher's confro/ of the instructional process. But to do this, 
they, like the chair, the commissioner, and the program director, must 
recognize the difference between compliance andf capacity. Teachers 
can be required to perform certain activities-attend fraining sessions, 
develop Instructional 'goals, use certain materials— but the perfor- 
mance of these activities does not assure success. In fact, if 'It diverts 
too much attention awau from the classroom. It will virtually guarantee 
failure, So the essenfiai profclem for local school adminlsfrators is how 
to direct teachers' attenttos , to the basic skills problem and then provide 
the resources to respond to the problem In a way that acknowledges 
teacher control. 

Another important feature of the teacher's role is that teachers 
work in a physically Isolated environment, the classroom, with little op- 
portunity for routine Interaction with other teachers. Yet when 
teachers are asked where they get most of their ideas for new Instruc- 
tional practices, they reply that they rely mainly on other teachers.'° ' 
This suggests that the' way to reach teachers is to put them in touch' 
with other teachers, not to have administrators tell them what to do. 
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.^v Iiieffl€l#ncy» RedundancVp and Ptoteeting % 
lheltt«jpt , \ ^ 

and thlrtk about the general features of. the system we havg been ^ 
describing. The nymm to beUomh&Qvy and tepse/y coupled. M It a bot- 
tom heavy becauw die closer we get to the bottom 
' dosef we get to the factoid that have the greatest effect on the*pro-' 
^m's success or failure. The system is loosely coupled because tW 
; ability of one level to confrol the behavior of another is weak and late- 
ly negaUve. This characteHzation is true, in va^rig degrees, of all the 
>^ relaflonships examined thus fir: the chaifs ability to confrotthe coin 
missioner, the cqmmi^ioner's ability to confrol the director, the direc- 
tor's ability to confrol local'^hool administrators, and the local school 
adminirtator's ability to confrol teachers. The staWuI use of delegated 
control is cental to making impIementaHon work in bottom-heavy, 
loosely^oupled sj^ems. When it become nmcmmaty to re/y mainly orl 
hiffrarehiaal con^ol mg^latton, and compliance to achtevB resu/£s, the 
game is essentially lost. Moving from delegated cdnfrol to. hierarchical 
cpnfrol means moving from reliance on extetog capacity, ingenuity, 
and judgmfent to reliance on rules, surveillancif and enforcement pro- 
cedures. Rigulation Increases complixlty and invites subve^lon; it 
diverte attention from accomplishing the task to understanding and 
manipulating rules. * — 

Two criticisms are commonly levelled at bottom^heavy, looseIy= 
coupled systems: They are ihefflclent, and they protect Incompetence . 
Inefficiency, the critics a^ue, stems from redundancy. Too many peo- 
ple making autonomous choices, with no rational division of labor, 
results in overlap, duplication, and a general confusion of functions. In ^ 
' the 320(d) program, the critics would argue that it is absurd to think of 
each teacher Essentially Inventina his or her own reading and math 
cunriculum; the Inefficiencies woSd be enormous. It would be much 
more sensible to develop a few modei cunricUlums from the best 
available sourpes and frain teachers In how to use them. 

Likewise, .the critics argue, not everj^ne can be hrus^d to exercise 
autonomy in the correct Wayjack of central control allows pockete of 
incompetence to develop fand remain esientially Immune from 
dl^overy; Some teachers and adminlsfrators are simply incapable of ^ 
performing adequately without close supervlsjon. To the extent that 
, bottom-heavy, loosely-coupled systems protect the ftiept, they rein- ' 
force inefficiency. . * 
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These aiticiinii point to ilmplt, ^alghtforward solutions. Wt 
should ftrumlina adrninlstative sfructuw, eUmlnating overlap and 
duplication, tightening coordination and confrbl We should hold peo- 
ple accounteble for the resulte they produce, staling clear performance 
standards and regularly evaluating them. 

Proposals of the above t^e stem from a set of assumptions about 
the opefatidn of complex administrative struchires that do not stand up 
in the face of accumulating evidence. First, take the notion lhat redun- 
dant systegis are Inefflcieht and strtamlined systems are efficient. -- Do ' 
we say that a commercial aircraftjyvith a Wple-fedundant landing ge» 
system is Inefficient? Of course not. Redundancy is a powerfuify effi- 
cient device for Increasing the reliability and safety of the aircraft. 
Would we ^y that a House wired fti series is more efficient than one 
wired in parallel? Series wiring uses roughly half the amount of ^wiring 
rtiaterial, but the result is that each connectioji is wholely dependent on 
the preceding one for 4te elecWcal current. In dontirast, parallel wiring 
allows each connectioa to function Independently of othe^. Thus, 
^redundancy dramatically Increases th^ reliability of an electrical system 
at a relatively modest additional cost. To my that redundant systems 
are inefficient is not only superficial but largely false. 

Tightly-coupled, hlghly-cenfralized admlriistirative stiuctures'are 
like houses wired in series; there is so little redundancy that the failure 
of one unit means the collapse of the whole system. If the organiza- 
tion's task is relatively simple, say brickmaklrig, the system's failure is of 
little consequence and can be remedied easily. But if the task Is com- 
plex, like the implementetioh bf the 320(d) prbpam, the absence of 
redundancy can be disastrous; a small failure anywhere in the system 
can disrupt a long, Interdependent line of relationships, creating confu- 
sion and disorder, Bottom-heavy, loosely-coupltd systems are difficult 
to administer, but they are exfraordinarily rich and robust because they 
are redundant. The more complex the task, the more Irttportant 
redundar\cy Is to the efficier]t accompli$hmerit of the tmk. 

^ Furthermore, most of the redundar\cie$ that we observe in the Im- 
plemeT\tQtior\ of policy are the result of deliberate political choicest The . 
division of authority between Federal, state, and local government Is 
highly redundant; these relations are characterized by enormous 
overlap of functions, continual dispute over the proper boundaries of 
authority, and a high level of ambiguity over who ii responiible for ^ 
what function. The complexity of these relations makes implementa- ^ 
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tlon dfflcuh; but a more sfreamllned, ra^enallzed systtm wdUld not 
neceTOrUy more effecti^^ In rf. 

fact, protict us against too heavy a relfenci on the competinci or in- 
compettnce of any single tevtl of government. The political genius of 
V ftdtralism stims from Ite skilBul reliance on redundancy. 

Returning to the 320(d) fxampltt the redundanGy of delegated 
control can b||s€en as falNsafe device: The more responsibility is 
devolved towaird the bottom of the system, the greater thi number of 
people who will be actively involved In searching for a solution to the 
reading and math problem, and the higher the likelihood that more ef- 
fective prdgrams .will be designed and Implemented at:ihe local level. 
- The more Responsibility Is cenfrallied, the, more people will rely on^ 
direction from above, and, as a resultt fewer people will be actively 
;^ engaged in searching for solutions to the problem. Moreover, hierar- 
^ chical control pute the responsibility for finding solutions to the reading 
and math problem in the hands of those who are least likely to discover 
them— adminsfrators. Alert admlnisfrators understand that delegated 
conti-ol and redundancy are an Important form of insurance against 
organizational failure, 

' '-' ■ \ ' 

But what about the argument that bottom- heavy, loosely-coupled 
systems protect the incompetent? There Is no question that errors are 
more visible In tightly-coupled, cenfraliied systems. What could be 
more visible than one Individual or one unit of an organiation bringing 
the entire system to a grinding halt? The more redundant the system, 
the more difficult It is to find ineffective parti because errors are less 
visible. But suppose our pu^ose was not tofenret out and penalize in- 
competence as much as it was to improve the overall performance of 
the system, Mf we define our purpose this way, redundancy becomes a 
powerful asset rather than a liability. Instead of investing organizational 
resources in making enors more visible— that Is, In constiructing ac- 

' countablllty systems— we can Invest them In Increasing the exchange 
of Information about more- and less-effective practices. The informa- 
tion would then be accessible to everyone, competents and In- 
competents alike. This does not Insure that the people who need the 
Information most will get It, But It does at least play to the ifrength of 
bottom-heavy, loosely-coupled systems: they are extiraordlnarily rich 

. in specific information about essential tasks. We can then say that tht 
responsibility of admlnisfrators is not to ferret out ind penalize In- 
competente. but rather to devise ingenious ways of putting Information 
and experiences that will Improve their performance in the path of In- 
competents. 
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Rcs€arch on th€ implernentatidn of new ©ducaHonal programi 
consiitently finds that peer relationships--teachers Gaining ttachtrs, 
teachti^ working jointly on the developmgnt of matefials, and so 
forth— are sfrongly related to succe^ of implimentation and continua- 
tion of prc^ams. It has also betn found that implementation and con- 
tinuation are stirongly rtlated to the individual teachtr's ftnie of ef- 
ficacy and confrol In tht.clasiroom.^^ Admlnlstrativi actions that are 
diilgned to incrtasc the density of Interaction at the delivery level, 
rather than increase the dependence of the delivery level on hierar- 
. chical confrol, are more likely to have a poiitive eHfict Furthermore, 
such actions capitalize on the moit pirominent atttbute of complesc 
systems, their redundancy. 

Where does this leave the chair, the commissioner, and the'prd- 
gram directorMt seemingly leavfii them in a very difeult position. To ' 
the extent th^ they acknowledge that they are operating in a bottoms- 
heavy, loosely-coupled system, there appears to be little for them to 
do. The standard devices of administrative control— regulation, 
streamlining, accountability— appear to have limited or perverse ef- 
fected We seem to have relegated policymakers to i helpless arid la^e 
ly peripheral role in the Implementation of the 320(d) program. 

The situation is actually quite the con Wry. What we have done is 
to pare away the easy, superficial solutions to implementation probv 
lems and focus on the more difficult, challenging ones, Leglslatbrs 
and high-level administrators have a significant role In these solutioni, 
but that role requires them to adopt a somewhat different. view of the 
process than the one they conventionally hold. Recall that we opened 
the discussion of bottom-heavy, loosely^coupled systems by flipping 
the system on its head and asking what we needed to know about the 
delivery level in order to make Intelligent policy decisions, With some 
elaboration, this is exactly the process of reasoning that legislators and 
high-level administrators can use to affect implementation! 

Backward Mapping 

* 

People at the top of the system tend to think of themselves as in- 
itiators of the implementation process; for them, implementation con- 
siite of a series of actions emanating from the top and reaching tojhe 
bottom. Suppose, for purposes of discussion, we simply reverse ihis 
logic: Segm with the QMumption that implementQtion begins at the bot^ 



torn, not at the top^^ At first this sounds like nonsense. It upsete our 
whole notion of the relationship between policymaking and ad- 
ministration. But with a little thought it turns out not to be such an alien 
Idea. ^ 

- It 1$ clear that the succe^ of policy depends heavily on the capac- 
ity of people at the delivery level. This Is true In two seniei. First, many 
policies originate with perceived failures of jhe delivery system. The 
320(d) program was based on the perceived Inability of*schools to 
teach reading and math adequately. Second, even those policies that 

. do not originate with delivery system problems require some form of 
organtoaflon to implement thcrn. Eventually all policies require some 
form of prganliation, ^nd that organisation copsfraini and determines, 
in certain Important ways, how the policy wiir be Implemented! 
Understanding^ what Is go^d policy depends, to some degree, on 
understanding the mechanism ior Its implementation. We might even 
say that do not dearly undentand what a policy Bhould be until w€ 

. have thQught Qbout how it will b& implemented. This kind of reasoning 
tiracki with the commonsense intuition of legislators and high-level ad- 
ministirators. The smart policymaker will say early in any discussion of a 
new policy, '^Before we go too far with this Idea, can ydu tell,me what It 
will look like in practice?" This Is often an embarrassing question that 

sends staff scurrying back to the drawingboard, because, as they begin 
to describe what the idea will look like in practice, they discover that it 

was not a very good idea to start with. 

So it is not nonsensical to sai^^^, in some ways, implementation 
begins at the bottom of the system. If a policy does not make sense at 
the delivery level, it Is not going to make sense at the top of the system. 

How, then, can policymakers protect themselves against Ideas 
that make no sense at the delivery ikvel? One way js by using a form of 
reasoning called '^backward mapplhs/*" Instead of beginning at the 
top of the system with a new policy and reasoning through a series of 
actions required to implement It, begin at the bottom of the system, 
with the ^most concrete set of actions, and reason backward to the 
policy. In the case of the 320(d) program, the reasoning process might 
look something like this: 

•What is the problem? Poor performance by children on standar- 
dized measures of reading and math skills. 

•Where do we attack the problem? In the classroom. 
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•What hm to happen in the doMrodm to improve reading and 
math performancm? Tf achtrs: more insmictional Mme on rtadlng 
and math, b€tter inrtiicttonal skills, materials closely rtlattd to » 
the tcachgr-s steategy and style of insmicMon, access to other 
teachers confronted with the ^me problem. Students: motivaaon 
to master the content, reward for learhina 

^What can the local school syitem do to Increase the Hkelihopd 
that these things will happen in the dqssroo^ Remove conflic- 
. ting insmictional requirement* provide access to fralning for 
teachers, provide resources (released ttme, exfra compensation, 
production of materials, etc.) for teachers to develop reading and 
math Instruction, identity students with the greatest need, com- 
municate program to parente. 
jt . . ^ ■ ■ ' 

•What can the state educaUon department do to increase the 
likelihood that these things will happen in local districm? Remove " 
conflicting policy requirements (with legislative concu^ence), 
franrfer information on unusually succe^ul practices from one 
setting to another, assure fiscal responsibility of local distfctf 
receiving state support fbr basic skills programf 

•What can the legislature do to Increase the likelihood that the 
state education department and local schdol district will sue- 
cessfully address the basic skills problem? Remove conflicting 
policy requirement, authorize and appropriate funds, establish 
rules of fiscal responsibility, establish basic elements of program 

. design: classroom as the basic delivery unit, local distiict support 
for teacher-produced curriculum, state support for fransfer of 
unusually successful practices. 

This is a very crude version of backward mapping, but It demon- 
spates how closely the reasoning process accords with' commonsense 
intuitions about policy Implementation. It simply formaliiei the thinking 
that follows from the question, "What will this idea look like in orac- 
ttcG?" . - 

Bui it also forces an analytic sfructure on discussions of implemen- 
tation: Begin with a definition of the^problem, define the delivery-level 
unit with the greatest effect on the problem, de^ribe what needrto^ 
happen in that unit to solve 'the problem, then describe for each suc- 
cessive level above that unit what needs to be done to support activity 



at the dillvsiy teveL, Notice that thi proced of reasoning Is drlvervnot 
by the poHcymakerIi limited undtrstandlng of the problem, but by the 
mobilisation of dellvery-livel sxpertae,*^ Pollcymakeii do not have to. 
pretend^ as they so often do, that they know how to solve ^e prpblem. 
But they do have to undei^tahd where In the system to focus the 
resources necessary for sofving the problem = The role of policymakers 
Is far from marginal They are responsible for finding the critlcai brans- 
actions In the system and for ensuring that the largest proportion of 
resources reaches them, 

■ - . . . - ■■ ' 

Conttol has a new meaning if we take this point of view. The abil- 
ity of one level of the system to confrol the behavior of the next 1$ no 
longer the central i^ue. Instead, we are thinking of where to locate the 
rrm:irnum amQunt of delegated control how to get re$Qurces mto the 
hml^B of ihoBe who exercise It, and what forrns of organlEatlor) 
erthance the likelihood of $ucce$s at the delivery teue/, Confrol exer- 
cteed In this way minimises investment In surveillance and maximizes 
investment in the capacity to exercise dlscretipna^? choices that directly 
affect quality of service. In this sense, delegated confrol Is more effi- 
cient than hierarchical contirol. , 

Another way of thinking about this sfrategy of control is in terms of 
a contract between policymakers and service deliverers. Contracts turn 
liabilities Into assets: each party to a contract lacks fomething that the 
other possesses. The confract allows each to capitaltee on the assets of 
the other. Legislators and high-level adminisfrato^ can make decisions 
that have systemwlde effects. If they are skillful and clever, they can 
use their breadth of understanding to shift resources from one part of 
the system to another. But legislators and adminlsfrators cannot pre- 
tend to understand, in anything other than a superficial way, what 
makes the system work at the delivery level. 

Moving down the delivery system from top to bottom, you make 
important trade-offs. You frade breadth of understanding for depth, 
and you tirade the ability to make large allocation decisions for the abll- ^ 
Ity to make small, but very significant, delivery-level choices. Delivery- , 
level choices are very complex. The Information needed to Improve 
delivery-level performance Is dense, specific, and situational. It Is not 
the sort of information that can be easily understood and asilmllated by 
people at the top of the system. But policymakers rely very hfeavily on 
performance at the delivery level for their own successi 



So we Kav€ the makings of a very sfrong contract. Legislators and 
agency heads cannot te^ch reading. Teachers cannot increase the 
amount of money the govemment spends on reading instruction. But 
policymakers cen tirade— bargain— resources for increased attention to 
reading Instruction and for information on the effects of that attention. 
, . And teachers can trade ' delivery-level performance for increased 
resources and the ability to make discretionary choices. This bargain is 
a two-way affair, inherently different from hierarchical control. Aeon 
tract Is not an Instrument of coercion. Rather, it Is an efficient instru- 
ment for harnessing defegated control to pfellcy objectives. 

How would all this look In practice7.Suppose there has been a full 
authorization cycle of the 320(d) program, and it is now time for the 
legislature to consider whether the program should be renewed and 
what changes should be iflade If It is renewed. The commissioner and 
the director have preppred a package of legislative amendments for 
which they would like the Education Committee's endorsement. These 
amendments" Include authority for: 

•The State Department of Education to make grants to groups of 
teachers for curriculum development; 

•Teachers to contract, independently of the school system, for In- 
service training with state support; 

•Local iqhool disfricti to contract with other school lystemi for the 
fransfer of exemplary practices; and 

•The state department to Identify and disseminate information on 
exemplary practices. 

In addition, the commissioner and director have. prepared some 
admlnisfrative regulations that do not require new legislative authority. 
They have forwarded the regulations to the Education Committee for 
review and comment. These Include : 

•A limit of 20 percent on 320(d) funds that can be used by local 
diitricts for activities not directly related to classroom insfruction 
(instructional activities are defined as materials, teacher training, 
and released time for training) ; and * ' ' 

•A requirement that local districts make available for public com^ 

4u 
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mtnt criteria for selection of children for special insfruction usin 
320(d) funds. 



The following exchange explores the rationale for these amend 
ments and regulations. 

Chair. VvB reviewed your proposed changm for the 320(d) 
program, and I haue a number of questiQnB to ask you. The 
best plQce to start, I think, is with the basic question^f how 
you expect these proposak to affect the performance of the 
Individual student in the classroom. Commissioner? 

CommlMloner. The 320(d) program rises or falls on the 
qualify of Instruction in classrooms. We're not certain, and 
we probably never will be, what creates a productive level of 
interaction between teacher and student. It*s not so impor- 
tant that we know, but it's very important that teachers 
know. So the department has deliberately settled on a 
strategy of putting resources where they are most likely to af- 
fect quality of in$tnjiction; this means putting them largely in 
the hands of teachers. We expect that by focusing teachers' 
attention on the problem of instruction in reading and math, 
and by increamng Interaction amon^ teachers on this sub- 
ject, we will enhance their ability to respond to Individual 
students with reading and math problems. We don't expect 
to generate a few "big solutions** to these problems, but we 
do expect to increase the level of attention focused on the 
problems at the classroom levei 

Chalf. Director? ' , 

Director, You7/ recall that our interim review of the pro- 
gram showed a positive relationship between teacher In- 
volvement in curriculum^building and changes in classroom 
practice. We intend to test whether this relationship holds 
over the long run. In order to test It, we've got to increase 
the level of actlulty at the classroom level and create more 
opportunities for teachers to Interact on curriculurn matters. 
We're betting that this will have a payoff for studdnts with 
reading and math problems. 

Chair. We've heard testimony from a number of people 
who dont share your view. Yesterday we heard from the 



Council of Local School Administrators. Their represent 
tatiue said that the proposals ''make the job of districtwide 
coordination of reading and math instruction more difficult" 
and that they ''constitute a direct intervention by the state in 
local school affairs. " We also heard from a local superintend 
dent who said that the proposals are "a direct attempt to 
undermine the chain of command in school district ad- 
ministration," Don't these people have a point? Aren't you 
short-circuiting q lot of administrative relationships by in- 
creasing the control of teachers over program resources? 

Director. / think it's important to put our recommendations 
in the context of the whole program. The school system is 
still the administering agency for the 320(d) program at the 
local level Local school systsms are responsible for selecting 
and assigning teachers and for designing the local program. 
We've taken extra care to give local districts maximum flex- , 
ibility in administering program funds. We haven't required 
them to select or assign students who receive 320(d) benefits 
in a certain way; we've simply said they should publiciEe 
their criteria for selection. We've only resort&d to explicit 
regulations where we have found that local practices 
sometimes keep funds from reaching teachers and students. 
Our proposal to limit noninstructional expenditures to 20 
percent fs designed to limit the amount of money local 
districts can use to support administrators who have no 
direct instructional role. For districts that have takin the task 
of improving classroom 'instruction seriously, thi^ require- 
ment poses no particular difficulty. 

Hie view the proposals for support of teacher4nitiated cur- 
riculum development and training not as an intervention in 
local district decisions but as a direct investment in activity 
^hat is likely to improve the quQiity of instruction : \ All we've 
done is to assure that some fraction of- program funds is 
auailable for problem-solving and information-sharing at the 
delivery leueh where the need Is greatest. If Increasing 
teachers' access to practical information threatens district- 
wide coordination or supervisory relationships, then it 
seems to me the district has a problem that goes beyond the 
320(d) program. We don't expect teacher-initiated projects 
to cause problems in districts tf^have a strong commitment 
to the support of classroom ^Ruction. 



Chalf« Don't the proposals create a lot of overlap and con^ 
fuBior^ Qtthe IocqI levels though? If ever\;thing works a$ plan- 
ned, there will probably; be district-sponsored training of 
teachers, training initiated b^ teachers themselues, and train- 
ing that rmuits frorn cro^-district exchanges of information 
about successful practices. Isn't there a njore efficient way of 
getting at the problem? 

DlXKtor. If you mean, "Is there a simpler way to deliver 
htiining?/' I think the answer is **Yes,'' We could locate all 
the responsibility for training in one place, with the state or 
with local districts. But this would restrict the number of 
possibilities for exchanging information ancf locate respon- 
sibility in the hands of people who don't necessarily under- 
stand the problems at the classroom level We think the 
payoff is likely tp be greater if we increase the frequency of 
contact among those closest to the problem, providing them 
with a lot of options for access to inforrnation. If we increase 
the likelihood of successful classroom programs, then the 
strategy isn^t necessarily inefficient, 

CommlMloner. As q matter of policy, Vm uncomfortable 
with the idea of locating sole responsibility for training in the 
hands of any single authority. It doesn't seem to me a good 
way to increase the inventive ability that is appiied to a prob- 
lem. Vm more interested In ways of capitalizing on diversity 
rather than controlling it. 

Chair, The committee has alsb heard testimony from the 
Children's Advocacy Group that is somewhat critical of your 
proposals. They've said, '*The department stops short of us- 
mg Its full regulatory authority to assure that the neediest 
children get the greatest access to 320(d) funds. '' Your pro- 
posals don't seem to speak to this i$sue, do they. Commis- 
sioner? 

CommlMloner, We're faced with a fairly difficult choice 
here. As I see it, we've got to decide whether to define the 
department's role primarily in regulatory terms or primarily 
in terms of enhancing local capacity, I've said a number of 
times that I prefer the latter. But issues like the one raised by 
the Children's Advocacy Group make my position difficult 
to argue. We've thought a great deal about whether we want 
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to use the department's regulatory power to require local 
districts to select studer^ts for the 320(d) program in a certairi 
u;ay. We've decided that we're riot in fauor of it for two 
reasons. First, we thinjc our tesources are better used in ac- 
tivitles that affect the quality of local programs rather than In 
those that assure local corrrpliQnce with state guidelines. 
Second, we don't feel confident deciding how students 
should be selected, and we're more comfortable leaving that ^ 
decision in the hands of local districts. So we've settled on a 
fairly straightforward requirement that districts should 
publiciBe their selection firiteria. That at least gives local 
groups a chartce to \nflu&nce the local district's decision. 

Chair. Thank you. Well look carefully at your proposals. 

This exchange demonstrates the essential logic of backward map- 
ping. The chair's first concern is the effect of department proposals at 
the^delivery level. Then, using previous teitimony of school ad- 
miniifrators and advocacy groups, the chair backs through to consider 
the administrative consequences of the department's proposals at the 
local and state levels. This approach means that the discussion will 
center on delivery-level problems rather than on the competing claims 
of rival bureaucracies. The chair, given the committee's responsibility 
to weigh competing political claims, map well reject the department s 
proposals on essentially political grounds. But the logic of the chair's 
questioning shows sensitivity to the delivery-level effects of political 
choices. 

For their part, the commissioner and the 320(d) director have 
made a number of strategic choices in assembling their package of pro- 
posals. They have decided to bet that shifting resources toward the 
delivery level and increasing interaction among teachers at that level, 
even when this results in redundancy and overlap, will increase the 
likelihood that the program will affect students. They have decided to 
minimize the department's regulatory role and to focus regulatory at- 
tention only on those matters in which it is relatively easy to determine 
compliance. The 20 percent requirement can be enforced simply by 
checking local applications for funds against expenditure reports filed, 
by local districts. On the sensitive issue of how students should be 
selected for attention, they have decided to rely on local politics. 

The strategy is far from foolproof. There is no guarantee that 
teachers will capitalize on the availability of funds for training and 
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curriculum-building. Local districts will, no doubt, invent -Ingenious 
M/ays of asserting control over teacher-initiated projects. Where districts 
are given wide latitude by the departmeTit, there will be failures as well 
as successes. And the department's ability to Initiate exchange relation- 
ships between weak districts and strong ones will depend on its 
cleverness and dlplortiacy. But, despite the obvious problems, the ma- 
jor strength of the strategy lies in the fact that it is predicated on the 
principle of Increasing capacltyat the delivery level. If the strategy falls 
to do that, then it -needs to be revised. ' ' 

Conclusion 

Complexity can work both for and against successful implementa-^ 
tion. When complaxity results from hierarchical control within 
organizations and across levels of' government, it diverts resources 
from problem-solving and focuses them on surveillance and com^ 
pliance, it increases the number of steps required to translate a policy 
into attion, and it constrains the inventive capacity of delivery-level 
personneK In this sense, hierarchical control reduces the likelihood that 
policies will result in delivery-level effects. But delegated confrol allows 
policymakers to capitalize on complexity at the delivery level, using it 
asija source of ideas for increasing the capacity to deliver services. Out 
of delivery-level complexity grows variability in the way implementors 
respond to policy. Variability, far from being a threat to successful im- 
plementation, produces valuable information about more and less suc- 
cessful practices. If some mechanism exists for capitalizing on variability 
at the delivery level, then complexity operates to raise the level of 
knowledge required for successful implementation. 

Out of this basic understanding of complexity and control come a 
few prescriptions for how legislators and administrators can deal effec- 
tively with implementation problems: 

•Dtstinguish between compliance and capacity, Ther^is a critical 
difference between the ability or willingness of implementors to 
comply with rules and ^thelr capacity to successfully deliver a ser^ 
vice. Implementation depends more on capacity than it does on 
compliance. A large part of the skill required to solve implemen- 
tation problems depends on the ability of policymakers to deter- 
mine where compliance is required and where supcess depends 
on enhancing delegated control. 



^Distinguish between implementation variations that resdlt from a 
fnilure to compli; with basic regulations and those that result from 
u^fferences in capacity. The two sources of variation require com- 
pletely different responses. Variability, In and of itself , does not 
prove either the success or failure of implementation. The portion 
of variability that results from a failure to comply with basic regula- 
tions can be addressed with surveillance and enforcement. But 
variability that results from differences among implementors in 
their ability to define and solve delivery problems is a major 
resource in improving delivery-level performance. If policy- 
makers view all variability as suspect, they not only Increase the 
complexity of their regulatory task, they also eliminate the main 
source of ideas for successful implementation, 

•fleu ilate only those agtiuities for which it is possible to specify a 
clear standard of performance and which constitute minimum 
prior conditions for successful implementation. If a certain pro- 
portion of a local project's budget is not spent on activities directly 
related to the delivery of services, one can say that some defensi- 
ble minimum condition for successful implementation has not 
been met. The more vague the standard of performance, tht 
greater the effort required to enforce the standard, and the liss 
likely that resources will be targeted at the delivery level. Stan- 
dards that go beyond minimum conditions of successful im- 
plementation effectively put decisionmaking reiponslbllity In the 
hands of people with limited knowledge of delivery-level prob- 
lems. 

^Focus resources as close as possible to the point of deliuery. 
Policies designed to Improve the delivery of services depend 
heavily on discretionary choices at the delivery level. To have 
maximum effect, resources have to flow primarily to those points 
in the delivery system where they are most likely to affect discre- 
tionary choices. The farther away from the point of delivery, the 
less the likelihood that resources will affect the capacity to deliver, 
and the greater the compleKity of the administrative mechanism 
required to move resources. The practical effect of this strategy is 
to increase the complexity of interaction among those closest to 
the delivery level and to decrease the complexity of mechanisms 
designed to control their behavior from above. 

^Evaluate policy Qlternatiues by mapping backwards from the point 
of delivery to the poirit where policy decisions are made. If 
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delivery-level performance Is the basli determinant of successful 
rmplerrientation, then consideration of policies ought to start with 
their delivery-level effect. Begin with a statement of the problem 
to which the policy Is addressed, define the delivery-level unit 
with the greatest effect on the problem, describe what needs to 
happen in that unit to solve the problem, and then describe for 
each successive level above that unit what needs to be done to 
support activity at the delivery level. 
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NOTES 

1. Tftii paper was written for the ScHool Management and Organization 
Studies Team at the National Institute of Education, Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, It will be followed by another paper, 
"Complexity and Control: Theory and Action in Poilcy Implementa' 
tion," which gives a more detailed presentation of the difficult 
theoretical issues raised here. Special thanks to Marc Tucker and Frite 
Mulhauser of NIE for initiating the paper and for their kind support and 
patience while it was being written. Thanks also to Walter Williams, my 
colleague at the Institute of Governmental Research, for his assistance 
In editing and circulating an earlier version. During my work on the 
paper. I was also engaged, with Milbrey McLaughlin of the Rand Cor- 
poration, in a study of state education agencies. The paper shows the' 
influence of our extended conversations about ihat project, and I am in 
debted to her for her help in framing a number *of ideas. Useful and 
^ detailed comments on an earlier draft were given by Chris Argyris, 
Robert Levine, Jerry Murphy, Alan pfosenthal, and Don Sloma, all of 
whom have grappled With the problerrts discussed here, both as practi- 
tioners and researchers. The paper also benefited from a discussion, in 
May 1979, with NIE's Study Group for Research on Law and Govern- 
ment in Educatton. Thanks go to members of the committee and to Don 
Burnes*, head of the Legal and Governmental Studies Team for their 
useful critical comments. The epigraph is from Rufus E, Miles, Jr., 
AwakBrnngfrom the American Dream: The Social and PoHtical' Limiti 
to Growth (New York: Universe Books, 1976), 170, 

2. Webster's dictionary says that something is complex if it 'is made up of 
many elaborately^ intenrelated or interconneeted parts, so that much 
study or knowledge Is needed to understand or operate it/' Herbert 
Simon describes a complex system (circularly) as ''one made up of a 
large number of parts that interact in a . non-simple way," adding that 
*'glven the properties of the parts and the laws of their interaction It is 
^ not a trivial matter to infer the properties of the whole, [Herbert Simon, 
'The Architecture of Complexity/' in Joseph Litterer, ed,, Organiza^ 
tlons: SyBtems, Controi and Adaptation (New York; Wiley, 1969, 2d 
edj, 99J Todd LaPorte argues that ''the degree of complexity of 
organized social systems, , , is a function of the number of system com- 
ponents,.,, the relative differentiation or variety of these com- 
ponents...» and the degfee of interdependence among these com- 
ponents.'' Podd LaPorte, "Organized Social Complexity: Explication 
^ of a Concept/' in LaPorte, ed., Organised Social Complexity 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1975), 6,] Related sources on 
the meaning of complexity are: Ronald Brunner and Garry Brewer, 
OrganiEed Complexity: Empirical Theories of Political Development 
(New York: Free Press, 1971), and Paul Lawrence and Jay Lorsch 



''Differentiation and Integration In Complgx Organizations," Ad^ 
minis^aUve Science Quoh^y, Vol, 12 (1967), 1-47. ' . 

For more detailed discussions of the meaning of Icrtplementation 
analysis see: Paul Berman, 'The Study of Macro- and Micro- 
Implementation/* PuW/c Po//cy, Vol. 28 (1978), 157484; and Walter 
Williams, "Irnplementation Analysis and Assessment/' in Walter 
Williams and Richard Elmore, eds.. Social Program Impkmentation 
(New York: Academic Press, 1976), 267-292. 

For a fuller treatment of the regulatory view of implementation see: 
Francine Rabinovltz, Jeffrey Pressman, and Martin Rein, "Guidelines: 
A Plethora of Forms, Authors, and Functions,** Pohcy Sc/anceJ, Vol. 7 
(1976), 399-416, and the accompanying articles in that number of the 
journal. The growing anti-regulation literature indudes: James Q, 
Wilson and Pafricla Rachal, **Can Government Regulate Itself?" Fublic 
. IntereBt, No^ 46 (Winter 1977), 3-14; Jugene Bardach and Lucian 
Pugliaresi, 'The Environmental Impact Statement vs. The Real World,** 
ibid., No. 49 (Fall 1977). 22-38; and Albert Nichols and Richard 
Zeckhauser, "Government Comes to the Workplace: An Assessment of 
OSHA,**ib/d, 39^69. . . 

The following discussion is adapted from Pressman's and Wildavsky's 
analysis of "The Complexity of Joint Action*' in Jeffrey Pressman and 
Aaron Wildavsky, Implementation (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973), 87-124, 

The following discussion is adapted from Eugene Bardach, The Im- 
pkmentQtion Game (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1977), 65-177, 

This was an actual finding of the Rand Corporation's study of federally* 
mandated education programs. See Milbrey McLaughlin, "Implemen- 
tation as Mutual Adaptation: Change in Classroom Organisation,** in 
Williams and Elmore, eds.. Social Program Implementatior\ (New 
York: Academic Press, 1976), 167-180. 

I have skipped over the Important topic of how one would actually go 
about designing and conducting a review of program Implementation. 
The best recent source on that subject is Jerome T. Murphy, Getting the 
Facts (Santa Monica, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing, 1980). 

One ought not assume that this lack of connection between ad- 
ministrators and service deliverers is characteristic only of social service 
organizations. A fascinating example of the same problem In sanitation 
services comes from Jenry Mechling's analysis of New York Clty*s En- 
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vironmental Protection Agency. Mgchling argues that a number of high- 
lev*! decisions on sanitation — increasing the size of garbage trucks, 
changing shift patterns, et cetera — depended for their success or failure 
on the work patterns, aspirations, discretionary choices of garbage col- 
lectors. His message is that analysts ignore these things at their own 
peril. Jerry Mechling, The Roles of Policy AnalyBta in Large Public 
OrganiEatiohB: A Case Study of the New York Enuironmental Protec^ 
tion Agency (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Woodrow Wilson^ 
School, Princeton University, 1974), quoted In Erwin C. Hargrove. 
The Missing Link: The Study of the ImplementQtiQn of Social Policy 
(Washington, Urban Institute, 1975), 28^3t 

Dan Lortie, Schoolteacher: A SdciolQgicQl Study (Chicago- University 
of Chicago Press, 1975), 70. 

For a fuller discussion of bottom^heavy and loosely^coupled systems 
see: Richard Weathtrly and Michael Lipsky. "Sfreet^Level Bureaucrats 
and InsHtutional Innovation: Implementing Special Education Reform." 
Haruard EducationQl Review, Vol. 47 (1977)^, 17M97; and Kak 
Weick, "Educational Organizations as Loosely Coupled Systems," Ad^ 
ministrative Science Quarterly^ VoL 21 (1976). 148. ' 

^The following discussion is drawn from Martin Landau, **Redundancy 
Rationality, and the Problem of Duplication and Overlap," Public Ad^ 
ministration Review, July/August. 1969, 346^358. 

Paul Berman, Milbrey McLaughlin, et aK, Federal Programs Supporting 
Educational Change, Voi Vlh Factors Affecting Implementation and 
?Qnm^^'^^^ (Santa Monica, California: The Rand Corporation. 
1977); and Michael Fullan and Alan Pomfret, ''Research on Curriculum 
and Instruction Implementation," Review of Educational Rmearch 
Vol 47 (1977), 335-397. especially 375ff. 

Another statement of this point of view can be found In Eleanor Farrar. 
John DeSanctis, and David Cohen, "Alternative Conceptions of Im' 
plementation." unpublished paper, Huron Institute. Cambridge 
Massachusetts, October, 1978. 

For a fuller statement of the theory lying behind this argument see: 
Richard Elmore, ^'Organizational Models of Social Program Implement 
tation,'^ Public Policy, Vol. 26 (1978), 209^217, ^ 

The term = "backward mapp/ng" and the logic of analysis come from 
Mark Moore at the Kennedy School of Government, Harvard Univer- 
lity. I am indebted to him for sharing these thoughts with me. For a 
more extended freatment of this idea, see: Richard Elmore. "Backward 



Mapping; Using Implemgntation Analysis to Structure Program Deci- 
sions/* pQlitical Science Quarterly, Vol, 94 {1979^80), 601-616. 

A fuller statement of this argument can be found in Dale Mann, *The 
User-Driven System and a Modest Proposal,'* in Dale Mann, ed., Mak^ 
ing Change Happen (New York: Teachers College Press 1978) 
285^307. * ~ . 
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